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ABSTRACT 



This is a study of the recognition policy of the 
United States toward Soviet Russia in the years immediately 
following the October Revolution of 1917. The traditional 
roots of American recognitional policy and their application 
to the problem of Soviet Russia are emphasized. 

It is shown that American policy was characterized by 
what George Kennan has called a "legalistic-moralistic" 
approach. This led to a virtual deadlock by 1923 of diplo- 
matic relations — an impasse which continued until Franklin D. 
Roosevelt became President in 1933. 

The conclusion is drawn that this policy of non- 
recognition was a result of the economic, political, and 
social pressures which shape American political thinking 
during the period. It was, in addition, an unproductive 
policy which failed to seek out and to exploit the potential 
of realistic diplomacy. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 

At the beginning of the year 1933, only the United 
States of all the Great Powers of the world still stood out 
against maintaining diplomatic relations v/ith the Soviet 
Union. On November 7, 1933, M. Litvinov arrived in the 
United States from Russia to negotiate the resumption of 
diplomatic relations. The negotiations continued until 
November 16, at which time the points on which agreement had 
been reached were set forth in a number of communications 
between President Roosevelt and Foreign Commissar Litvinov. 
The long drought was over — or such was the hope. 

Now sixteen years is a short time as the events of 
history are measured. It is, however, a relatively long 
time for one Great Power to refuse formally to recognize 
another. In stating the fundamental reason for the American 
policy of nonrecognition, Samuel F. Bemis termed it "the 
irreconcilability of the revolutionary communist theory and 
practice of government with the theory and practice of 
American democracy and capitalism."* 

A study of the volume of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the United States and the Soviet Union for the 

*Samuel F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United 
States (London: Jonathan F. Cape, 1737 ) , pp. 728-729. 
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years from 1917 to 1933, as contained in the United States 
Department of State Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States , reveals a striking fact. The years 
from 1917 through 1923 are marked by a fairly heavy volume 
of correspondence. The years of 1924 through 1932 are 
characterized by a slender volume of diplomatic correspond- 
ence, which does pick up again in 1933 to a more normal 
level. 

What had happened was that by 1923 the official stand 
of the United States toward recognition of the Soviet Union 
had become so hardened that any official attempts to open 
the topic from any quarter were effectively squelched. 

There existed from 1923 to 1933 a form of diplomatic "dead 
time" between the two nations which was finally broken by 
the overtures of President Franklin D. Roosevelt to the 
Soviets. 

The approach in this paper will be to make a critical 
study of the recognition policy of the United States toward 
Soviet Russia from the years 1917 through 1923. This time 
period has been chosen on the basis that it constitutes an 
effective entity in itself of the Soviet recognition problem. 

The past recognition policies of the United States 
will be briefly examined in order to form a background 
against which to examine the recognition policies of the 
Democratic Administration of President Woodrow Wilson and 
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the Republican Administrations of Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge. The successive Presidential Administrations will 
be compared and contrasted as to Soviet recognition policy. 
Related issues as the debt question, trade, and domestic 
pressures will be examined in some detail. 

A salient feature of any study of the diplomatic 
history of the United States in the period following World 
War I is that this was an era in which there existed for the 
United States what could be called an option of participa- 
tion as a Great Power in the events of the world. Great 
Britain and Prance felt impelled to establish relations with 
Russia by the mid-twenties. The United States was under no 
such compulsion. It was able to indulge in its whims almost 
at will. The future day of reckoning was not yet in sight. 
In his book, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 , George Kerman 
makes two observations which aid in the understanding of 
this very interesting period of American political thinking: 

... it is clear that there has been in the past a 
very significant gap between challenge and response 
in our conduct of foreign policy? that this gap still 
exists? and that, whereas fifty years ago it was not 
very dangerous to us, today (1951) it puts us in grave 
peril. 2 

The second observation is as follows: 

As you have no doubt surmised, I see the most serious 
fault of our past policy formation to be in something 

2 

George P. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (New 
York: The New American Library i 19$^, p. 81. 
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that I might call the legalistic-moralistic approach 
to international problems. This approach runs like a 
red skein through our foreign policy. 



It is the belief that it should be possible to 
suppress the chaotic and dangerous aspirations of 
government in the international field by the accept- 
ance of some system of rules and restraints. 3 

Kerman’s observations are pertinent because the 
period from 1917 to 1933 was a period in which our foreign 
policy lagged. The years of the Presidency of Woodrow 
Wilson were certainly moralistic and those of his Republican 
successor certainly legalistic. The combined term 
"legalistic-moralistic,’' moreover, has a very real applica- 
tion in that the policies of Republicans and Democrats alike 
combined features of both. It was a matter of degree. 

Finally, the conclusions of this author will fall 
into two areas. First will be a summation of recognitional 
principles and recognitional policy as they applied to the 
time period studied. Second, the validity of the American 
policy of nonrecognition will be considered. Should the 
United States have recognized the Soviet Union at an earlier 
time, or was there really no sounder approach than was 
applied? 

The chief sources of data have been the files of the 

3 Ibid., p. 83. 
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Department of State section o the National Archives which 
pertain to Russia and the Department of State Series Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States . In 
addition, past issues of The New York imes for the early 
recognition period have been consulted where possible. 
Secondary sources have been employed as necessary to fill in 
accounts, but the approach has been to utilize primary 
source material to the fullest possible extent as a basis 
for conclusions. 



CHAPTER II 



UNITED STATES RECOGNITION POLICY TO 1917 

The purpose of this chapter is to present a brief 
sketch of the recognition policies of the United States up 
to the time of the Bolshevik Revolution in November of 1917. 
There has been in American diplomacy a mainstream of recog- 
nition policy since the days of Thomas Jefferson as Secre- 
tary of State. Prom this main channel, American statesmen 
(such as, Seward, Wilson, and Hughes) have occasionally 
strayed, but the ultimate result has always been a return to 
the main channel, which is termed de facto recognition. 

John Bassett Moore has defined recognition as "the 
assurance given to a new state that it will be permitted to 
hold its place and rank, in the character of an independent 
political organism, in the society of nations." 1 Recogni- 
tion is Important because, although "the rights and attri- 
butes of sovereignty belong to it independently of all 

recognition, ... it is only after it has been recognised 

2 

that it is assured exercising them." 

Recognition has traditionally taken two forms— de 

^John Bassett foore, a Dige st of Internat ional Law 
(New York: Government Printing 0fT3.ce , 1$C6>) , I, 72. 

2 Ibid. 
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jure and de facto . The act of recognition itself is not de 

jure or de facto , but "the state or government, as the case 

3 

may be" is so recognized. De jure recognition in its 

original form connotated that a state had acquired power by 

legal measures and thus was assured of legitimacy. De facto 

recognition has meant the fact of effective control of the 

state. If the new government could carry out its inter- 

4 

national obligations, it should be recognised de facto . 

The terms have come to Indicate more a matter of degree— 

with dje facto recognition being of a provisional nature. 

Thus, for example, Great Britain refused to recognize Russia 

from 1917 to 1921. In 1921, she recognized the Russian 

government de facto and in 1924 de jure . Then, in 1927, 

Great Britain broke off relations with Soviet Russia but did 

S 

not withdraw recognition. 

The concept of recognition as it developed in the 
United States was the handiwork of Thomas Jefferson. Jeffer- 
son's concepts of popular sovereignty and the right of 
revolution caused him to "break with the legitimist theorists 

3 

J, L. Erierly, The Law of Nations (New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1963), p.'"T4?7. 

4 Julius Goebel, The Re cognition Policy of the United 
States (Columbia University "’JCuaies " in History , economics lund 
Public Law. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1915), 

Vol. LXVI, No. 1, p. 66. 

5 

Brierly, op . cit . , pp. 147-148. 
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of the eighteenth century." In The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence , Jefferson wrote that: 

... whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends (life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ) , it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
new government.' 

From this position, Jefferson, as Secretary of State, 
evolved the two principles which have been essential to 
United States recognition ever since — de facto control and 
popular approval. In December, 1792, in a statement of 
principle on American attitude toward changes in French 
government, he wrote to Mr. Pinckney in London: 

We certainly cannot deny to other nations that 
principle whereon our own government is founded, that 
every nation has a right to govern Itself internally 
under what forms it pleases and to change these forms 
at its own will; and externally to transact business 
with other nations through whatever organ it chooses 
whether that be a King, Convention, Committee, Presi- 
dent or whatever it may be. The only thing essential 
is the will of the nation.® 

The traditional policy of the United States has been 
termed a de facto one and, indeed, at times, has moved close 
to the technical meaning of de facto as connotating merely 
effective control of the state—by whatever means. It is 



6 

Goebel, op . clt . , p. 99. 

7 

The Declara tion of Inde endence (excerpt), cited by 
Robert mV Yangdon and ^vaTEer'TsorrTs', American Foreign Policy 
(Paterson, New Jersey: Littlefield, Adams' and Co.. 1961V, 

p. 78 . 

8 

Paul Leicester ord. The Works of Thomas Jefferson 
(New York and London, 1 5) , V^~2lTT. 



